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the right of his successors. To the duties of his office he
brought an enlightened judgment, a mild dignity, a
never-failing love of Art. Seldom indeed have such
Chairs been more worthily filled than were, for some time
concurrently, that of tht Royal Society by Sir Joseph
Banks, and that of the Royal Academy by Sir Joshua
Reynolds. Though not always quite friendly in his feel-
ings towards the artists who had risen by his side *, he
was uniformly kind and helpful to the rising. His coun-
sel was prompt to guicle and his hospitality to cheer them.
At his board, which once at least in every week was open
to a company of guests, they might meet and commune
with some of the leading spirits of the age in other walks
of life beside their own.; while presiding over all was
seen, with spectacles on his nose, and with a trumpet at
his ear, that placid and benignant countenance which his
own pencil has often portrayed, and made familiar to us.

The application of Sir Joshua to his art was never re-
laxed by his growing wealth or fame. Usually he was in
his painting room before ten o'clock, and remained there
at least six hours. According to the fine expression of
Mr.. Burke, who to the honour of both was his intimate
friend: " In painting portraits, he appeared not to be
" raised upon that platform, but to descend to it from a
" higher sphere. His paintings illustrate his lessons, and
" his lessons seem to be derived from his paintings."
[Never, perhaps, was his pencil more felicitous and truth-
ful than in all its delineations of infancy. It was one of
his favourite maxims that all the gestures of children are
graceful, and that the reign of distortion and unnatural
attitude commences with the dancing master.'f

It was to portraits that Reynolds gave his more especial
care. Yet they did not wholly engross it. Many exqui-
site fancy pieces of the most opposite kinds bear witness
to his skill. How various, for example, are the works* of
his genius contained in that grey old mansion of Knole,
where, embosomed in coeval groves of beech, the accom-
plished race of the Sackvilles, now extinct in the male
line, showed themselves both partakers and patrons of

* See on this point the Memoirs of Sir Joshua by Northcote,
p. 317. &c., and the Supplement, p. cxlii.
t Life by Malone, p. tii.
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